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Week by Week 


HAT POLITICAL DEMOCRACY which 

is not based on economic democracy is woe- 
fully limited in its potentialities for the well-being 
of the human persons who com- 


Primaries prise the American electorate is 
and all too gradually catching hold. 
Democracy And the recent popular revolts 


against such perennially invincible 
tity machines as Tammany Hall, the Kelly-Nash 
organization of Chicago and the Vare group in 
Philadelphia are an encouraging sign. Reports 
from the various current primary campaigns, the 
one place where the American citizen if he would 

shake off his civic apathy could exercise some 


j) teal political choice, are, however, far from 


heartening. The successful candidate for gov- 


exas won his primary campaign by the 
use of a hill-billy band and such contradictory 
Promises as a state-wide old age pension of gen- 
‘ous proportions, a tax-the-wealth program and 


a pledge to attract new industries to the state. 
In Kentucky, Governor “Happy” Chandler used 
a judicious mixture of greeting by name and the 
crooning for which he is famous and claimed that 
he was poisoned en route. In Maryland and 
Missouri a billboard and poster campaign was 
planned to supplement the usual brand of cam- 
paign talks. In several of these contests the 
candidate for local office or local representation 
had for his chief claim to sapport the fact that he 
was 100 percent New Deal. 


ISSUES or qualifications like these are pitiable 
enough, but far more sinister aspects of the recent 
campaigns have been brought to light. In Mis- 
souri the contest over a supreme court judgeship 
is declared to go back to Governor Stark’s re- 
moval of 60,000 “ghost” names from the elec- 
toral rolls of Kansas City as well as the with- 
holding of $10,000,000 of impounded funds from 
fire insurance policy holders in the state. A Senate 
investigating committee roundly condemned the 
conduct of the Kentucky senatorial primary cam- 
paign and said of Tennessee, where for a time it 
appeared as if national guardsmen would be lined 
up against hundreds of newly-sworn  sheriff’s 
deputies in Shelby County, “Apparently every 
scheme and questionable device that can be used 
in a political contest to raise funds and control - 
election results is in full swing.” The assessment 
of federal and state employees by opposing fac- 
tions in order to obtain primary funds was an 
important characteristic of several contests. When 
such bread and circuses are provided on a national 
scale, Caesar will not be far off. 


THE LAST realm to be taken over by mass- 
production industrialism is agriculture. That is 
the end of the industrial revolu- 


The tion, and it has come to California. 
Farm Marquis Childs has surveyed the 
Revolution situation for the St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch, concentrating on the 
labor difficulties that arise from the establishment 
of factory-farms and a rural proletariat made 
up of 60 percent of California’s agriculturists. 
The Associated Farmers of California is the trade 
association of the great farm owners of the state, 
the one-third which operates four-fifths of all 
the arable land and produces half the whole na- 
tion’s fresh fruit, nearly all our dried fruit and 
70 percent of our canned food. The owners, 
corporate and personal, are part of ‘‘an unbroken 
line in finance-production from the humble pea- 
picker in the Imperial Valley, through the can- 
a plant, by way of fast transportation to the 
shelves of chain stores throughout the country.” 
The effect of this type of farming on the coun- 
try’s natural resources, final efficiency and economy 
and social organization is one problem; a more 
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immediate one is its effect on the labor situation. 
The Associated Farmers are at present using 
“every means” to force through a state anti- 
picketing law. The rights and opportunities of 
the “disturbing” transient laborers in California 
are about as few as those of any group in 
America. The torces which are making the land 
an assembly line factory have to put up with fac- 
tory discipline. The labor problem, picketing, 
strikes, strike breaking, propertylessness are the 
reverse side of the coins the Associated ‘“‘Farmers” 
are minting on their vast holdings. It is unbear- 
ably presumptuous to reduce labor to a prole- 
tarian status and then try to deny it the sad rights 
that still keep it from one of complete desperation. 


THE DEATH of Dr. Charles Holmes Herty 
on July 27 and the recent publication and instant 
popularity of “A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South,” reviewed else- 
where in this issue of THE Com- 
MONWEAL, have both served to 
focus attention upon that branch 
of chemistry which devotes itself to discovering 
ways whereby largely useless products of the soil 
may be so changed in nature as to become indus- 
trially useful. No department of science presently 
offers so great a hope for the physical ameliora- 
tion of humanity. Dr. Herty’s great contribution 
consisted in making possible the manufacture of 
paper from Southern pine. His process is now 
supplying pulp for the manufacture of card board 
and wrapping paper; it will soon be supplying 
pulp for the manufacture of newsprint. Another 
great chemurgist is the negro scientist, Dr. 
George Washington Carver of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Dr. Carver has succeeded in devising in- 
dustrial uses in infinite variety for peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, cotton stalks, pecan nuts, palmetto and 
yucca leaves and many other wild and cultivated 
Southern shrubs and plants. And so we see being 
brought to fruition the well-publicized dreams of 
Edison, Burbank and Ford, which in their day 
seemed the idle imaginings of old men—to replace 
the exhaustible resources of our planet by inex- 
haustible substitutes, a development which would 
also mean, as both Dr. Herty and Dr. Carver 
have so clearly seen, the improvement of indescrib- 
ably depressed living conditions in many a stag- 
nant backwater of American rural life. 


Modern 
Alchemy 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE that the investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice of the Group 
Health Association case in Wash- 
ington, D. C., should follow so 
hard upon the national health con- 
ference. Whether officially in- 


Professional 
Crisis 


spired or not, it will seem to many 


to be inspired, and hence will lose in popular judg- 
It is doubly 


ment something of intrinsic merit. 
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unfortunate that the prevailing difference of 
opinion in the medical body itself should haye 
become so acute as it has. But there shoul 
also be constructive results from an airing of this 
case at the hands of the Assistant Attorney Gey, 
eral. It should end the impasse between organ. 
ized medicine and the cooperative known as the 
Group Health Association, which has been the 
theme of disturbed public comment for many 
months. And it will, we think and hope, giv 
impetus to experimentation with voluntary-gr 
health insurance—the most promising method for 
solving the problem of medical costs. 


F OR THE REST, we note that the Assistan 
Attorney General’s tone is properly mild an 
unminatory; what is needed is clarification, not 
prosecution. No good can possibly come to any. 
one from a bitter fight in the courts on the ques 
tion of whether organized medicine has or has not 
illegally intimidated physicians retained to serve 
the Group Health Association. And, aside from 
policy, there is justice. Though the case may fall 
technically under the anti-trust laws, it has fea 
tures which take it into far different fields. An 
organization charged with conserving medical 
standards may become too cautious to conserve, 
too rigid to be real; and yet it may not be neces 
sary to question its honor or good faith. If the 
investigation establishes the right of the Grow 
Health Association to function, if it thus peo 
lizes the widely prevalent impulse among mod 
erate-income groups to work toward health insur 
ance along these healthy lines, it will be a good 
investigation. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN have undoubtedly bees 
warring against each other in China since the 

incident at the Marco Polo bridge, 
Two such widely dis 


Battles in a way. 
and similar magazines as Asia and 
War the Saturday Evening Post have 


recently enlightened the public on 
the oriental development of the now widely 
adopted practise of undeclared war. The cor 
test was begun at least as early as 1931. First 
base was apparently the German-Japanese Ant 
Communist Pact; second base might have beet 
the formal incorporation of the Chinese Eighth 
Army into the Chinese national forces, that army 
being the link between the Russians, the Chines 
“bandits” and Chiang Kai-shek; third base—tht 
hot corner—is an area where Siberia, Manchukw 
and Korea come too close together. Whether 0 
not the bases will be cleared by a genuine, opét 
and total war between the Empires of Russia 
Japan is a confusing and strange question. 
such border skirmishes—in which one side, thro® 
ing six army divisions, thirty tanks and an Ut 
known number of airplanes into informal ba 
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Duce: “My Turn, Adolf!’ 


is repulsed by still greater forces on the other 
side—can be passed off without declared war, 
then there must be new reasoning in international 
telationships. The question is not whether Japan 
and Russia are going to war, but how they will 
decide to conduct their war. Peace is destroyed 
anyway. How completely it will be destroyed 
depends on what cooperation the western nations 
give the belligerents and each other. Increasingly 
alarmist reports of German military activity 
south of Czechoslovakia encourage no optimism. 


Racist DEVELOPMENTS continue in Italy 
along the lines indicated in THE COMMONWEAL 
last week. The Holy Father has 


Mea even more specifically stated Cath- 
Cala olic doctrine on the matter: “It is 
a forgotten that humankind, the 


whole of humankind is a single 
great human race. All men are, above all, mem- 
bers of the same great kind. They all belong to 
the same great family of the living. Humankind 
is therefore a single, universal Catholic race. It 


cannot be denied, however, that in this universal 
race there is room for special races, as there is 
for many different variations and for many na- 
tionalities which are even more specialized.” 
Such a forthright declaration produced an imme- 
diate response from il Duce, who reafirmed 
fascist intention to continue the newly declared 
racial policy. Since then there have been a num- 
ber of editorial utterances in the official party 
press, but some American correspondents have 
noticed a tendency to soft-pedal the issue in non- 
party papers. It is quite in line with widely-held 
beliefs that our press adverts to the present 
racist issue in Italy as an “inevitable battle be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Fascist ré- 
gime.”” We are not completely certain that this 
conflict should, in purely theoretical terms, be 
described as inevitable; yet we are completely 
certain that for all practical purposes in modern 
secular civilization the conflict is inevitable, par- 
ticularly with relation to international peace, 
social injustice, racism and education. And the 
present disharmony between the Vatican and the 
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Palazzo Venezia can well serve as a warning to 
those who fondly believe that Catholicism and 
totalitarian principles can live harmoniously to- 
gether in the modern, secularist world. 


AN ARTIGLE by Virginio Gayda in the 
Giornale d’Italia points out that American objec- 
tions to Italy’s racism come with bad grace be- 
cause of our own aberrations in this department 
of social justice. Although Signor Gayda’s picture 
of American conditions is so exaggerated as to 
seem almost silly, yet his is 
sound. So long as unwarranted discrimination 
against negroes continues both in the north and 
in the south, so long as orientals are distrusted 
and disliked on the Pacific coast, so long as bitter 
anti-semitism continues to grow in our urban cen- 
ters, as Americans we cannot reproach Italy. It 
is particularly saddening that we find it even a 
little difficult as American Catholics to object to 
racism since at times many of us individually have 
been guilty in the same manner. Yet we must 
protest against racism, and we can strive to 
reduce its evil influence in our own country, 
remembering, as is pointed out in the current 
Interracial Review, that ‘‘prejudice is both cumu- 
lative and contagious,” and that it is futile to 
attempt ‘“‘to combat a single kind of prejudice 
while ignoring all other depredations of this 
grave evil.” 


BRIEF BUT SUPREME was the moment of 
fame of John Warde, demented youth who defied 

and thwarted for eleven hours the 
The efforts of New York police and 
Proper firemen to rescue him from the 
Diagnosis seventeenth floor ledge of a hotel 

before finally he plunged to his 
death. Six persons attended his funeral, but while 
the drama endured, thousands glued their gaze 
on him and newspaper and radio flashed his name 
and antics across the country. Perhaps an un- 
noticed detail was the fact that when official per- 
suasion failed, much as one might try a series of 
medical procedures, successively the aid of a 
psychiatrist and a priest was enlisted, though the 
victim was non-Catholic. Thus once again we see 
instanced an age-old confusion. Time was when 
all maniacs were considered possessed by the devil 
and therefore in need of an exorcist. Today we 
have passed to the opposite extreme wherein the 
merely criminal or vicious or undisciplined are 
often considered mentally ill and in need of a 
psychiatrist. Of course neither view is defensible, 
and it is the psychiatrist today who represents a 
secularist encroachment upon the domain of re- 
ligion. The number of mentally troubled whose 
a ol are directly traceable to neurological 
deficiencies is sufficiently large to command the 
full attention of a lusty group of scientists. And 
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indeed most encouraging victories have recenfi’ 


come from such specialists, notably through th 
use of the insulin shock and artificial fever tec, 
niques. But in these days of irreligion, undigg, 
plined wills account for a very large amount of 
human aberrations. Here the remedies indicate 
are not psychiatric but moral and religious, an 
the phychiatrist, like the good shoemaker, will & 
well to stick to his last. We do not know whethe; 
the unfortunate Warde needed a priest or a 
chiatrist, or both, but in any event the seventeenth 
floor ledge of a building was an extraordinarily 
dramatic place to begin ministering to his need, 
Small wonder that thousands watched from th 
streets below and the country awaited news with 
bated breath. 


A Plea for the Strong 
Man 


By CLEMENT J. FREUND 


VERYBODY knows, of course, that very 
many brusque, practical men of affairs think 
that intellectuals are “‘sissies’’: those intellectual, 
that is, who do nothing more strenuous than 
writing, lecturing or teaching in order to put into 
effect the results of their thinking, and that is the 
only kind of intellectual we shall talk about. 


But the intellectuals, who should know better, 
have begun to despise the man of affairs. If 
Saint Ignatius Loyola were alive today, I believe 
the intellectual fraternity would think little of 
him. The trouble with Saint Ignatius is that he 
did not properly footnote his ‘Spiritual Exe: 
cises” and did not even prepare a bibliography, 
He was merely a leader of men, an organizer 
and the intellectuals have little respect for such: 
“Oh, he is just one of those practical fellows with 
knack for getting things done. He is not one of the 
thinkers, he has made no significant contributions.’ 

The practical wisdom of such an attitude of 
contempt is surely open to question. In the natur 
of things, strong men of affairs control the tree 
suries of corporations and enterprises of all kinds 
If the intellectuals were to regard the strong met 
instead of looking down upon them, the strong 
men, being human, might pay the intelle 
better for their services. 


Neither will an attitude of contempt accom 
plish any public good. In the schools and uth 
versities, which are their stronghold, and elt 
where, the intellectuals exert a strong influent 
upon the most talented young men of the genett 
tion. If their influence is colored by scorn fo 
the man of affairs, very few of these tale 
young men will prepare for administration 
most of them will become scholars. Thus tht 
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universities, to borrow from Dean Holbrook of 
the University of Pittsburgh, “try to produce 
gholars with graduate degrees, whose outlet is 
the teaching of a new generation of students, the 
cream of whom will become teachers to teach a 
new generation, and so on, ad infinitum.” 


If such a perpetual cycle is the only function 
of auniversity, if scholars exist only to reproduce 
themselves, well and good. But we need adminis- 
trators and need them badly. Scholars are plenti- 
fyl, and one can obtain abundant learned and 
valuable information concerning almost any sub- 
ject or problem. What cannot be found is enough 
men of power to apply that information for the 
benefit of mankind, Accordingly it is not un- 
reasonable for us to demand that the intellectuals 
learn to extol the executive profession, to guide 
at least some of the ablest young men into that 
profession and to prepare them for it. We cannot 
be expected to depend forever upon the occasional 
genius who rises spontaneously from the ranks to 
manage our business and the business of the 
nation. 

The intellectuals should train a generation of 
educated administrators for their own interest. 
In the nature of things, the strong men take 
charge of enterprises and the intellectuals are 
subject to their discipline. This discipline is 
humiliating to the intellectuals if the strong men 
are unlettered and crude; if they are educated 
and refined, the discipline is honorable. The in- 
tellectuals will never be the masters, but if they 
are smart, they can fashion masters to their 
own liking. 

Besides, is there any reason i the intel- 
lectuals should scorn the men of aftairs? The 
intellectual has developed great mental capacity 
and skill by years of study and exercise, but he 
frequently does not understand men, and is awk- 
ward or helpless in dealing with them. The ad- 
ministrator, on the other hand, does understand 
men and knows how to deal with them; he has 
good judgment in practical matters, but his formal 
thinking is apt to go awry. Does the man of affairs 
appear to be utterly inferior to the intellectual? 

ardly. 

An illustration may clarify the comparison. 
Consider the case of the president of a famous 
and very large manufacturing corporation which 
has paid dividends regularly for many years. As 
many another president, he is not a very heavy 
stockholder and, in actual fact, is merely hired 
by the board of directors to run the business. He 

es convinced of the justice of Catholic labor 
and social doctrines, as expounded by Doctors 
Haas and Ryan and other authorities in the field, 
and decides to pay even the least of his employees 
aliving wage, and to invite labor unions to organ- 
ize his plant and to bargain with him concerning 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
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In spite of the publicity given to Catholic labor 
teaching in recent years, the typical American 
industrialist is not yet enthusiastic about labor 
unions and increased labor costs. Imagine, there- 
fore, the consternation and indignation in the 
directors’ meeting when the president announces 
his plan. But before the directors can demand 
his resignation, he skilfully gains control of the 
meeting and by his masterful personality, his com- 
pelling argument, his diplomacy, his appeal to 
their social sense, his confident and convincing 
manner, not only soothes their anger but even 
wins them over to a sullen and tentative approval 
of his plan, 

But back of the directors are the stockholders 
who have invested their money to earn a return. 
The annual stockholders’ meeting is usually a 
perfunctory ceremony which nobody attends who 
does not have to, but rumors have leaked out, 
and when the meeting is called, several hundred 
belligerent stockholders are on hand. The presi- 
dent announces his plan and explains the reasons 
for it. Questioned by irate stockholders, he ad- 
mits that the higher wage costs will largely 
eliminate dividends, and that much of the author- 
ity vested in the management will be yielded to 
outside labor agents under the bargaining agree- 
ment, 

The meeting threatens to break up in con- 
fusion and uproar but the president exercises the 
same arts which saved the day for him in the 
directors’ meeting, and succeeds in obtaining a 
scant majority vote in favor of his plan. 

He puts the plan into effect, although factions 
organize to oust him, suits are brought against 
him, and the business public begins to mistrust his 
corporation. Year after year the dispute and dis- 
content continue and year after year he fights the 
battle, and defends his job and his plan. Finally 
he restores confidence in himself and in his cor- 
poration and causes the business to prosper once 
more, although the stockholders still lament the 
good old days of five and six percent dividends. 

Are the exploits of this ‘practical fellow with 
a knack for getting things done” of such trivial 
import compared with the “significant contribu- 
tions” of even the greatest scholars in the fields of 
industry and sociology? {[s he such a petty, insig- 
nificant figure compared with them? Certainly 
not. 

If the contempt of intellectuals for strong men 
of affairs is not justified, then the contempt of 
the strong men for the intellectuals is not justified 
either. But it is not necessary to say anything in 
defense of the intellectuals, because they can de- 
fend themselves, they can make speeches and write 
articles and all that sort of thing, and they would 
probably extend small thanks to an outsider for 
doing for them what they can doutbless do much 
better themselves. 
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Racism 


in France 


By BERNARD BIERMANN 


with the ideas of the racial fanatics in 

Germany and, now, in Italy. Those in 
the Reichskulturkammer have now been preaching 
for a year and a day that blood and soil are the 
only source of all culture, that they provide the 
foundation upon which is erected the superstruc- 
ture of all ideologies: religion, morals, law, 
economy, speech, art, custom. Incidentally this 
is exactly as Marx put it, and with him all our 
behaviourists—with this difference, that they 
rather stress environment as a factor. All this 
has been shouted out in a fashion that would put 
to shame the most lurid of our American Sunday 
paper supplements. This pseudo-science is being 
popularized, notwithstanding the exact findings 
of modern ethnology for the past thirty years, 
the historical school having definitely disproved 
all such notions by its findings based on the theory 
of the diffusion of culture. 


The disciples of Nietzsche, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and Rosenberg base their argu- 
ments on the undeniable fact that every nation 
enters history with its blood relatively “pure” 
(meaning that primitive exogamic prohibitions, 
enforced over a long period, have resulted in a 
fair amount of inbreeding) but that upon making 
contact with other civilizations, such a nation 
intermingles with its neighbors and thereby “‘cor- 
rupts”’ its blood. Thus these men deplore succes- 
sively the loss of ‘“‘pure’’ Germanic blood at the 
time of the great migrations, the Romanization 
of Germany, the Christianization of Germany 
(Boniface and the Irish monks are the great 
seducers here), Charlemagne’s reestablishment of 
empire (deviation from the ““German Mission”’) 
and so on. The latter tale is particularly charm- 
ing. Charlemagne, the Frank. is played out 
against Widukind, the Saxon chieftain, whom he 
conquered and upon whom he forced baptism. 
The latter is represented as a paragon of pagan 
virtues; the former is called now the Sachsen- 
schléchter (Saxon-butcher) and a wishy-washy 
Frank—-spineless as a modern Austrian, because 
susceptible to foreign culture. 


Believe it or not, there are men in France who 
have taken to these ideas, and put them in a 
French dress. Do you know who Vercingetorix 
was? Maybe not, unless you remember your sec- 
ond year Latin in high school, when they forced 
you to read Caesar’s “De Bello Gallico.”” To cut 
a long story short: Caesar, in order to recoup his 
fortunes, had started out upon his campaign of 
conquest and had subjugated a large part of Gaul, 
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M OF US are familiar, by this time, 


when a Gallic chief by the beautiful name of 
Vercingetorix succeeded in uniting several indige, 
ous tribes in an effort to make a last stand againg 
the imperial alarums. He lost and, to save hi 
comrades, surrendered to Caesar when besiege 
at Alesia (present-day Alise Sainte Reine, neg 
Dijon) in 52 B.C.; he was led in Caesar’s triumph 
in 45 B.C. and afterwards was put to death, 


Well now, the Frenchman Jullian, member of 
the French Academy, who died a few years agg 
preeminently the historian of the Gauls, tog 
up this moving story and had a host of followers— 
Dechelette, Bertrand, Marius-Ary Leblond ang 
others. According to Jullian the Gauls were fa 
superior to the Romans of the time. They wer 
big, strong, clean, good, just, original, full of 
intellectual curiosity, quick-minded, and “‘if they 
could think fast, they could perhaps talk stil 
faster. They were the greatest chatterers of al 
barbarians.”” Woman was the image of man 
his companion and help. If a Gaul was in a fight 
and called his wife, the adversary fled before this 
virago, whose fists hammered down upon th 
enemy with the regularity of a catapult. Th 
patronymic family comes in for praise, as doe 
the omnipotence of the citizen against the state: 
‘Aucune nation de l’antiquité n’a laissé une telk 
toute-puissance aux personnes humaines et am 
groupes qu’elles fondent autour d’elles. La Gauk 
etait la terre de l’individualisme a outrance.” h 
short, they seem to have had just one little defect: 
a too great liking for alcoholic drinks. Eva 
their admirer Jullian must admit that after om 
of their frequent drinking bouts they were 
sorry sight. 

This healthy people was forced into contat 
with decadent Roman civilization. In vain tht 
noble Verc, the perfect knight, tries to stem the 
tide but succumbs to the Roman general, whoi 
‘“‘a mixture of attractive gifts and insupportabk 
vices.” Follows the Romanization of Gail 
whereby its high civilization is destroyed through 
the greed of Roman capitalism. The pure Gaul 
become the mongrel breed of Gallo-Romans, it 
heritors of all Roman vices, thus falling an eas 
prey to Christianity which always thrives on raid 
chaos. The missionaries fare no better at the 
hands of these French historians than they do@ 
the hands of their German brethren. It was to tht 
interest of the holy fathers to paint the pagal 
Gauls in the darkest colors in order to justify? 
violation of true Gallicism. The whl subst 


1Jullian, Camille, Histoire de.la Gaule, Paris: Librom 
Hachette, 1909-1913. 4 Vols. 
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vent Christianization of Gaul is then decried as 
, deviation from the Gallic mission, Already, 
there are people who would have statues of Joan 
of Arc removed and her place given to the na- 
tional hero Vere. In short, one who has followed 
dosely the recent German campaign against 
Charlemagne and the cursed Mediterranean civil- 
zation cannot but be struck by the efforts of some 
Frenchmen to galvanize the dead Verc back into 
life. It looks as if in France also, vdlkisch his- 
tory is going to be written. A section of the press 
has interested itself in the movement, and even 
groups that dread and hate the Third Reich and 
all it stands for talk in the best racial fashion. 


What is behind all this? For one thing it would 
sem that the analogy in this matter between 
France and Germany is not accidental. In both 
countries, as elsewhere, millions of people have 
inwardly broken with Christianity without find- 
ing a substitute. As man lives by faith, the anti- 
international reaction that has set in has put the 
nation in the place formerly reserved for the 
deity. Many a young Frenchman is disgusted and 
frightened because of the way the Popular Front 
has led his country to the brink of ruin and revolu- 
tion, He looks across the border to the hated foe 
of yesterday, asking himself in astonishment from 
whence the latter draws his undeniable dynamism. 
To ask this question is to answer it. 


After all this is good psychology. When a 
great calamity has befallen an individual or a 
group, there is need for rationalization. When, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, the Roman Em- 
pire broke down, many Romans explained this as 
the result of their people having left the old ways. 
In 212 the famous edict of Caracalla had granted 
Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants of the 
empire, thereby giving to Celtiberian and Gaul 
and Goth and Syrian and African the same status 
asto Roman. The abolition of the ruling privi- 
leges of the premier country, so it was argued, 
was the beginning of the end, for when Ree 
came to be everywhere, it was nowhere. A simi- 
lar argument is heard in France today. It is well 
known that France knows no color bar. Wherever 
Frenchmen have settled, they have always freely 
intermingled with the natives, socially and other- 
wise, and the egalitarian principles of the great 
revolution have led to political and economic 
assimilation as well. The phrase was coined: 
France has not an empire, it is an empire. Follow- 
ing the depopulation of the War, the mother 
country has received several millions of foreigners 
from all over the world—Russians, Poles, Ital- 
lans, Spanish, Chinese, Annamites and Africans. 
Whole regions in the south are becoming negroid- 
ized. Many towns are garrisoned by black troops, 
commanded by black officers; many a country- 
district looks like North Africa. To make mat- 
ters worse, a bill recently introduced into Parlia- 
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ment, the so-called Joi Violette after its maker, 
the leftist Senator Violette, former governor of 
Algeria, proposes ‘‘to grant political rights to cer- 
tain categories of Mohammedan natives (Arabs 
and Berbers) in Algeria, without asking them to 
renounce their statut personnel.” 


In order to understand the meaning of this, one 
must know that a decree of the Senate of 1865 
declares that the Mohammedan native of Algeria, 
although a Frenchman, nevertheless will continue 
to be governed (in matters of domestic relations, 
property and inheritance) by his personal law, 
which is based partly on the Koran, partly on 
custom. The laws of 1900, 1914, 1918 and 1919 
have seen successively an extension of native 
rights. Every Algerian (there are six millions of 
them) can now become a full French citizen by 
a simple declaration before a Justice of the Peace 
that he is foregoing his personal law, this declara- 
tion making him subject to the provisions of the 
French Civil Code. Under the new law he would 
be able to acquire French citizenship in the same 
simple fashion, thereby having active and passive 
suffrage for the French Parliament, in common 
with the million or so Frenchmen in Algeria 
and yet retain his own municipal law. What is 
proposed is, in fact, to permit him to participate 
in the framing of laws which will not be applicable 
to him. He will thus have the rights and ad- 
vantages of citizenship, without at the same time 
having its duties and liabilities.’ 


Quite naturally an enormous reaction has set 
in against the bill in question. Undoubtedly it is 
communist inspired. The Action Frangaise has 
attacked it bitterly, and from various sides it is 
maintained that if passed it will mean the end of 
French domination in North Africa. 


All this is perilously close to the edge of racism. 
Let more Frenchmen become unemployed and the 
familiar cry may be heard, ‘France for the 
French.”” Who knows whether France may not 
introduce the German distinction between Staats- 
biirger (one enjoying full political and civil 
rights) and Staatsangehoriger (one enjoying only 
civil rights) ? Let no one think France has too 
liberal a record for that; let no one say racial 
distinctions are against the best French traditions. 
Whether or not the new nationalism will take an 
anti-Christian or anti-Jewish turn no one can fore- 
tell, but it is a dangerous road. A few years ago 
very few people took a serious view of the Ger- 
man agitation against Charlemagne and in favor 
of a German faith. And yet! In times of spiritual 
and economic disintegration, people put their 
faith in strange gods. The dead Vercingetorix 
may yet play the same role in France as his col- 
league Widukind has played in Germany. 


2 Sabatier, Elisée, Les droits électoraux des indigénes musul- 
mans d’ Algérie, in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” March, 1938. 
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Our Lady of Montserrat 


By BONAVENTURE SCHWINN 


ing to its ancient tradition, a setting for 

the dramatic and unexpected. The Cortes 
of the Leftist government, after fleeing Barce- 
lona because of the air raids, have been holding 
their sessions in the monastic refectory. Where, 
for so many centuries, silence was broken only by 
the recitation of Latin prayers and the reading 
of Sacred Scripture and the Lives of the Saints, 
now have been resounding the noisy debates of 
the Socialist, Communist and other deputies. 
But long before the Cortes sought shelter in the 


[Vine Montserrat continues to be, accord- 


mountain monastery, President Azafa took up his | 


residence there, in the early months of the war 
when the fall of Madrid seemed imminent. 

If Robert Louis Stevenson and Modestine had 
been touring the land of Don Quixote and the Cid 
instead of the Cévennes in 1878, they might have 
discovered Montserrat instead of the quiet and 
commonplace little monastery of Gir bade of 
the Snows, about which Stevenson writes so 
charmingly in ‘Travels with a Donkey.” And on 
Montserrat they would have found romance, for 
it is a mountain haunted by the memories of old, 
mysterious, far-off things and chivalrous, heroic 
and impossible events that happened long ago, or 
never happened at all outside the imagination of 
some medieval romancer. Like the snows that 
fall upon some mountains and never melt, legends 
and history have been collecting about Mont- 
serrat for nearly the whole of the Christian era. 

Thirty-five miles northwest of Barcelona the 
mountain called Montserrat rises abruptly from 
the plain of Sardanola to an elevation of four 
thousand feet, commanding a view of the whole of 
Catalonia and much of Aragon. It looks down 
upon Barcelona and out across the sparkling blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. On a clear day one 
can see the Balearic Islands lying like a dim cloud 
on the southeastern horizon one hundred and 
twenty miles away. To the north and west the 
white * aa of the Pyrenees, that separate Spain 
fom France, look surprisingly close in the clear 
mountain air. 


Montserrat probably means the serrated, or 


saw-like mountain, although according to some | 


authorities the name should be Monsagrat, the 
sacred mountain. An early Christian legend ac- 
counts for the fantastic rock formations that make 
the mountain’s rim look like the teeth of a 
Cyclopean saw by the earthquake that occurred 
at the time of the Crucifixion, The invading 
Arabs saw the parade of rugged pinnacles as a 
line of sentries and called them “the stone watch- 
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men.” In places the towering columns are like th 
pipes of a vast organ. And in the evening, whe 
darkness has settled upon the plain below and th 
red and gold light of the setting sun still gloy 
upon the peaks, seeming to set them on fire, th 
sometimes resemble huge burning tapers. “Ap 
other mountain,” say Charles Dudley Warner, “y 
airy, grotesque and flame-like does not exist.” 


Lying in a notch in the mountain side at a 
elevation of three thowsand feet, the Benedictin 
abbey of Our Lady of Montserrat recalls the of 
hexameter verses: 


Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, celebres Dominicus urbes, 


It is reached from Barcelona by an excellen 
automobile road and by a railway, which, for th 
last five miles of the ascent from the village of 
Monistrol, is of the rack-and-pinion type. Both 
routes climb hills covered with vineyards, wind 
through lemon and olive groves and look dom 
upon ever-changing panoramas of breath-taking 
beauty. In modern times the abbey has been noted 
for its school of music, which Spaniards claim 
the oldest in the world, and for its library o 
valuable manuscripts. The present Prefect of th 
Vatican Library, Dom Anselm Albareda, wh 
succeeded Cardinal Mercati in 1936, comes from 
Montserrat, where he was formerly in charge 
the abbey library. But Montserrat’s greates 
glory is # Santa Imagen, or La Moreneta,: 
small wooden statue of the Blessed Virgin. Iti 
supposed to have been made by Saint Luke ani 
brought to Barcelona by Saint Peter in the year $0. 

The statue stands in a niche concealed by tm 
velvet curtains above the high altar in the church 
Not quite life-size, it is black with age. The 
figure of the Madonna is robed in a gold tunit 
which is covered by a mantle of brocaded golf 
and on her head she wears a veil of rare old lat 
and a heavy, jeweled gold crown of wonderfd 
workmanship. Her richly shod feet rest upont 
cushion. In her right hand is a ball representig 
the world, and her left hand supports the fi 
of the Divine Infant and holds a scepter. 
figure of the Infant is also vested in brocadel 
gold and wears a crown. Before the civil wat 
the curtains were parted and the statue expose 
for veneration only once a day, at ten o’clock il 
the morning. The principal feast of Our Ladyd 
Montserrat is September 8, the feast of th 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 


The story of the miraculous statue is inseP 
arably bound up with the legendary account 
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the founding of the abbey and the building of the 
durch. Migne gives the legend as reported by 
the old chronicler. One evening in the year 880, 
under the rule of Geoffroy ie Velu, Count of Barce- 
iona, three young shepherds saw a great light 
descend from the sky and at the same time they 
gelled the fragrance of jasmine and heard music 
of heavenly sweetness. They went home and 
told their parents what they had seen and heard. 
Came the bailif and the bishop of Manresa, a 
village ten miles north of Montserrat, and a great 
crowd of peasants from the neighborhood. They 
too saw the light, which came down and rested 
over a cave in the mountain side. Upon searchin 
the cave they found the statue o the Blesse 
Virgin. They attempted to transfer it to Man- 
resa, but when it reached a certain spot, those who 
carried it were unable to move it farther. This 
miracle was interpreted to signify the Blessed 
Virgin's desire that a church in her honor be built 
on the spot beyond which the statue could not be 
moved. And this, according to the legend, was 
the origin of the church and abbey of Montserrat. 
But Mabillon, after a careful study of the evi- 
dence, regarded as certain the existence of a 
church on Montserrat long before the year 880. 
It may well be that during the invasion of Cata- 
lonia by the Moors in 717, the statue was hidden 
and later its place of concealment forgotten, and 
that after being lost for more than a century and 
ahalf it was found by shepherds in 880. What- 
ever truth there may be in the story of the finding 
of the statue, the date officially given for the 
founding of the monastery is 1031, when a colony 
of monks from Ripoll, in northern Catalonia, 
established themselves on Montserrat. 

Richard Wagner drew the inspiration for both 
the words and the music of his last great music- 
drama, “Parsifal,”’ from the epic poem of Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, who lived about 1300. 
Wagner follows the medieval German legends in 
locating the castle of the Holy Grail on Mont- 
serrat, but he calls it Monsalvat, and he gives the 
name of the knight, Sir Percivale, as Parsifal. 
“The action of the drama,” says the directions, 
“is laid in the territory and castle of Monsalvat, 
on the northern mountain ranges of northern 
ay Klingsor’s magic castle is on a southern 

ope of the same mountains, looking toward 
Moorish Spain.” 


According to legend, the Holy Grail was the 
cup used by Our Lord at the Last Supper and by 
Joseph of Arimathea to catch the Precious Blood 
when Christ’s side was pierced as He hung upon 
the cross. Some accounts of the Grail legend tell 
how Joseph carried the cup, which possessed 
miraculous powers, to Marseilles, France, while 
others say that it was taken to England. In 

agner’s version, as given in ‘‘Parsifal,” the cup 
and the lance with which Our Lord’s side was 
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pierced were given into the custody of the pure 
knight, Titurel, who built for them a magnificent 
sanctuary on Monsalvat. Titurel, growing old, 
appoints his son, Amfortas, to succeed him as 
chief of the knights who guard the Holy Grail 
and the sacred lance. Near the castle of Mon- 
salvat lives Klingsor, who has been refused ad- 
mission into the company of the knights of the 
Grail. Deeply resenting this slight, he has vowed 
vengeance. To bring about the downfall of the 
knights, he uses the flower maidens, who live in a 
magic garden near his castle. At last, trusting 
in the power of the sacred lance, Amfortas goes 
to put an end to Klingsor’s wicked enchantments. 
But he falls a victim to the blandishments of 
Kundry and loses both his peace of conscience and 
the lance. With it his enemy inflicts a wound upon 
him which nothing can heal. Amfortas returns in 
sorrow to Monsalvat. After suffering much from 
remorse on account of his sin and of his inability 
to find a remedy for his wound, he sees a vision 
and hears a voice proclaiming that he will be re- 
deemed by ‘“‘a guileless fool made wise through 
pity, who is pure of heart.” The guileless fool 
is Parsifal, who appears, goes in quest of the 
lance, and successfully resists the wiles of Kundry. 
Klingsor hurls the lance at him, but it remains 
suspended above his head. Parsifal takes it and 
returns to the castle of the Grail. After reclaim- 
ing Kundry, he heals Amfortas’s wound by the 
touch of the lance, exposes the Holy Grail for 
veneration, and becomes king of the knights. 


For many centuries the shrine of Our Lady of 
Montserrat has been a place of pilgrimage; and 
had there been a Spanish Chaucer, he would have 
found in the road to Montserrat a colorfal setting 
and rich material for a parallel to ‘The Canter- 
bury Tales.” Before the summer of 1936, more 
than 60,000 pilgrims visited the sanctuary an- 
nually. It has been especially popular with newly- 
married couples, because in Spain the blessing of 
La Moreneta is thought to insure a happy wedded 
life. But one pilgrim to Montserrat stands out 
above all others. After recovering from the 
wounds he had received in the defense of Pampe- 
luna against the French on May 20, 1521, Ignatius 
of Loyola went to Montserrat, where after three 
days of self-examination he made a general con- 
fession. He gave his horse to the monastery, his 
rich and courtly apparel to the poor and put on 
sack-cloth. Hanging up his sword and dagger 
on a pillar of Our Lady’s altar, he kept a vigil of 
arms before the miraculous statue the night pre- 
ceding the feast of the Annunciation, 1522. He 
was to take up arms again, but they were to be the 
arms of the spirit. At daybreak he attended 
Mass, received Holy Communion, and slipped 
away unobserved before the crowds of pilgrims 
began to arrive for the celebration of the Saat. 
An inscription on a marble tablet at the shrine 
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commemorates the vigil Saint Ignatius kept there. 
It reads: 


Ignatius a Loyola hic multa prece fletuque, Deo se 
Virginique devovit. Hic, tanquam armis spiritualibus, 
sacco se muniens, pernoctavit. Hinc ad Societatem 
Jesu fundandem prodiit, anno 1522. F. Laurentius 
Nicto, abbas, dicavit anno 1603. 


(Here Ignatius of Loyola, mingling his tears with 
his prayers, dedicated himself to God and to the 
Blessed Virgin. Here, fortified by sack-cloth as by 
spiritual arms, he kept an all-night vigil. From here 
he went forth to found the Society of Jesus in the 
year 1522. Abbot F. Lawrence Nicto consecrated 
this stone in 1603.) 


The next few months Saint Ignatius spent in a 
cave near Manresa, where he devoted himself to 
penance and prayer and where he began to write 
his famous book, ‘‘The Spiritual Exercises.” 


According to a recent report from Spain, the 
statue of Our Lady in the church on Montserrat 
at the time it was taken over by the Leftist gov- 
ernment was only an imitation that had been sub- 
stituted for the original several years ago when 
the danger of a Communist persecution of the 
Church in Catalonia first arose. The hiding-place 
of the original statue, it is claimed, is known to 
only three members of the abbey of Montserrat. 
If this report is true, a mystery may develop in 
Spain similar to that of the whereabouts of Saint 
Cuthbert’s body in Durham Cathedral. From the 
twelfth century to the sixteenth the shrine of 
Saint Cuthbert at Durham was the most popular 
center of devotion in the north of England. The 
saint’s body was hidden by the monks before the 
cathedral was robbed of its treasures under 
Henry VIII in 1542, and there is a story that since 
the reformation the place of concealment has been 


the past season when playgoers in New 
York had the unique experience of finding 
a Catholic priest as hero or protagonist in three 
of the leading metropolitan theatres. And a not- 
able thing about these clerics was their very 
human diversity. In one instance we had Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury-—his outer and inner 
battles interpreted with extreme delicacy and dis- 
tinction by Robert Speaight in T. S. Eliot’s subtle 
poetic drama, “Murder in the Cathedral.” 
“Shadow and Substance”’ brought us, on the other 
hand, a study of the paradoxical, modern Canon 
Skerritt: an Irish scholar and gentleman of fas- 
tidious taste—obviously the only gentleman in his 


were at least a few weeks during 
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a closely guarded secret known only to thre 
English Benedictine abbots. When one of th 
three dies, the surviving two communicate th 
secret to a third. 


Mysterious Montserrat with its Miraculoy 
statue has been looking down upon Barcelona and 
the Mediterranean, beholding the varied pagean 
of Spanish life, during all the centuries of Furo, 
pean civilization. It has seen the shuttle of his 
tory move from comedy to tragedy and back again 
many times. It has seen the coming of the Moon 
in the eighth century and their going in th 
fifteenth; the rise of the great Spanish univers. 
ties and the building of the graceful Gothic cathe. 
drals; the heroism of Spain’s many saints; the 
glory of the vast empire of Ferdinand and Is. 
bella, and Charles V, and Philip II, when fleets 
of proud galleons filled the Spanish treasury with 
the fabulous gold of the New World. And it has 
seen that great empire crumble and disintegrate 
until almost nothing of it was left. Through i 
all, unchanged in the midst of change, preserving 
its calm, with an air of peace and permanenee, the 
old mountain brings to mind the words of the 
great Spanish mystic, Saint Teresa of Avila: 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Let nothing affright thee: 
All passeth away; 

God only shall stay. 


The strange and glamorous mountain has wit 
nessed many wonders, and in the twentieth cen 
tury it has beheld a new glory come to pass, such 
as Old Spain had never known before, the glory 
of a Spain turned red, not with Anarchism and 
Communism, but with a deeper dye, when thov 
sands of martyrs have written in their blood a new 
epic of Christian faith and fortitude. 


rural parish—blinded by an almost inescapable 
pride to the rights of his humble parishioners 
yet brought to his knees at last by the ingenuow 
mysticism of a serving maid. And in the tender 
study of ‘Father Malachy” we saw an unworldy 
Benedictine monk bringing the rightness and 
humility of Chaucer’s Parson into a somewhat 
jazzed-up fantasy of contemporary life. 
These men in their vastly different setting 
were all real, recognizable priests—so, too, wert 
the rough-diamond Celtic curates whom 
resented in at least two of the plays. Authentit 
too, was the worldly and other-worldly wisdom 
of the priest-uncle in O’Neill’s ‘““Days Withowt 
End.” And very real and right and winsome Ws 
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the young Mother Superior in Barry’s “Joyous 
Season” —or the old Mother Superior in Sierra's 
“Kingdom of God.” All of these had personal 
idiosyncrasies, some of them had faults—like the 
Jesuits in Emmet Lavery’s “First Legion” and 
at least one of the cardinals in his ‘Second 
Spring.” Obviously and happily, the religious is 
returning to our theatre not as a type but as an 
individual: for the drama does not want mere 
types of good any more than mere types of evil. 


The religious is also emerging in the motion 
‘cture. But barring a few such picturesque, inci- 
dental clerics as those in “Anthony Adverse” or 
the romantic heroine of “The White Sister,” he 
and she are emerging in a most impersonal— 
| had almost said inhuman—form. Is it not 
curious that the cinema, when it turns directly to 
Catholicism, should produce such films as ‘‘Clois- 
tered’ and ‘‘Monastery”? Why is it that this 
youngest and most professedly popular art should 
sieze upon the ascetic and contemplative life to 
represent? I think one reason is questionable 
judgment on the part of the producers, and I fear 
another is a rather childish curiosity on the part 
of the audience. In my own city a naive publicity 
blurb advertised ‘‘Monastery” by begging people 
to come see the “‘strange rites of the Trappists”’ 
and the ‘“‘secrets of 1900 years [!!] revealed.” 
Only Father Ahern’s finely tempered comment 
made the performance at all intelligible to a gen- 
eral audience. And many a non-Catholic left the 
theatre needlessly pained by memories of the 
earth falling upon the dead Trappist’s unpro- 
tected features, or vulgarly wondering why there 
were women cooks at the Grand Saint Bernard. 
I myself found the film-—particularly the first, 
Alpine half—interesting simply as a revelation 
of one variety of life and heroism. But I confess 
I was haunted for days and nights by the pitiful, 
frozen faces of the mountain-climbers who, res- 
cued too late, must lie waiting until spring for 
identification. And it seemed to me that photo- 
graph was entirely superfluous and even morbid. 


All Catholics realize, of course, that such con- 
templative communities as those of Carmel or 
La Trappe externate a special cross-section of 
Catholic life—a vocation for the few, not the 
many. We know that they are no more or less 
representative of the whole influence of the 
Church upon mankind than were the medieval 
anchorites or the primitive Fathers of the Desert. 
If one stops to think, does not the very tem ascetic 
connote something in common with the athlete? 
It is the spiritual athlete—the man or woman who 
exercises heroically to develop power for some 
great end. As Father Ahern insists throughout 
the “Monastery” film, this end is the love of God 
and of other human beings for God’s sake. What 
the camera catches are, unfortunately, not spiritual 
ends, but visible and sometimes puzzling means. 
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Few of us everyday Catholics exercise heroic- 
ally: comparatively few of us love either man or 
God—heroically. Perhaps that is why_hero- 
worship holds its universal attraction! Never- 
theless we do love, and even in our faulty way we 
may find love stronger than death. But most of 
us, as the Church knows so well, must love con- 
cretely: and we find it easier to be inspired by one 
definite and vital hero than by hundreds of am- 
biguous heroes. So I begin to wonder whether 
these impersonal Catholic films are on the right 
track. There was a certain exquisite quality in 
“Cloistered”: it had the simplicity and purity of 
a marble friese; also, the work of the Good Shep- 
herd nuns has a very practical and obvious appeal. 
But after all, in the cloistered life it is the interior 
experience rather than the external form which 
really matters. And interior experiences—the 
urge of mystical love, the alternating cycles of 
spiritual dryness and spiritual ecstasy—are just 
about the last things that can be revealed upon the 
screen. It would be indelicate if they could be so 
revealed: it would be almost more indecent than 
publicly displaying the secrets of human love. 


For this same reason it seems unfortunate that 
so hidden a life as the “Little Flower’s” should 
recently have been cinematized. On the other 
hand, Francis of Assisi would offer an almost per- 
fect theme for the motion picture. He is the sort 
of poet-saint who has always captivated even the 
secular imagination, and he carries a distinct mes- 
sage to a world still torn by the problems of 
poverty and riches. Another superb subject is 
Joan of Arc: only it must be the soldier-saint of 
history, the martyr-girl canonised by the Church, 
a woman of deeds, whose few words had the 
simplicity and efficiency of swords, not Shaw’s 
voluble Saint Joan. For while G. B. S. has given 
us a very fine play and a very gallant heroine— 
a woman who, as one of his soldiers declares, “is a 
miracle” whether or not she works miracles— 
he has hopelessly sentimentalized the trial scene. 
Saint Vincent de Paul might also offer a highly 
dramatic if less known story, all the way from his 
service among the 
galley-slaves to his work in Paris as court almoner. 
And Thomas a Becket has already proved his ap- 
peal, even to very modern audiences, In picturing 
such active lives as these, the screen, with its in- 
herent limitations and amazing spaciousness, 
could continue the work which has been so de- 
voutly yet delightfully done on the French stage 
by Henri Ghéon: the work of bringing the saints 
back to the people by means of an artistic ‘“‘the- 
atre of the saints.’”’ Or, if there is an audience 
for more general Catholic activities —as both 
“Monastery” and ‘‘Cloistered” seem to take for 
granted—short feature films might illustrate the 
practical work being carried on today in our vari- 
ous settlements and “houses of hospitality.”” And 
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one can imagine a fascinating screen record of the 
far-flung Jesuit preoccupations: their missions 
from Farm Street to India or the Philippines, 
their achievements in education and literature and 
science and exploration. Such a film would be 
highly enlightening to most Catholic and non- 
Catholic audiences, and as the subject is incurably 
controversial, it might even contain that dash of 
sensationalism so dear to the movie-lover’s heart. 


On the screen, as on the radio, we have an 
opportunity to speak vividly to an immense but 
unselected audience. This audience naturally pre- 
fers its pictures to be entertaining, although oc- 
casionally it will tolerate their being educational. 
If religious films are frankly and chiefly the latter, 
surely they need not ignore—any more than a 
good sermon ignores—the grace or the wit of 
the former note. Above all their accent should 
be upon life rather than upon any seeming denial 
of life, upon that joy which Mr. Chesterton al- 
ways insisted was the fundamental thing about 
Christianity even when sorrow or tragedy hap- 
pened to be its superficial companion. David 
Goldstein was not alone in deploring the “gloomy 
psychological atmosphere”’ of ‘“‘Cloistered’’ which 
became several shades gloomier throughout the 
scenes of ‘‘Monastery.”’ And as we live in a diffi- 
cult and disappointed age, an age of feverish 
activity hungry for the belief and even the efhi- 
ciency it has somehow managed to miss, I should 
say it was doubly important not to link up spirit- 
ual ideals with any appearance of melancholy. Is 
there really much to be gained by exhibiting to 
the public intimate pictures of religious congrega- 
tions so austere that they have no recognizable 
affinity with the life of Catholics living in the 
world? To have the facts of Church history 
interpreted accurately and sympathetically in such 
medieval themes as “The Crusades” or “Robin 
Hood,” even to have incidental Catholic devo- 
tions presented intelligently in modern secular 
romances would seem to many of us a far greater 
service. And it could easily be done if a Catholic 
“technical adviser’? were consulted at the studios. 
In fact it might be just as well to remember that a 
Catholic film need not be explicitly religious at all. 
When the motion picture scenario is allowed to 
become more mature, a Catholic film—like a Cath- 
olic poem or play or novel—could treat any human 
problem whose solution was in harmony with 
faith. In the meantime we cannot expect subtle- 
ties upon the screen or in the majority of the 
screen audiences. And as Catholicism is a highly 
intricate as well as a supremely simple thing, with 
its many angles fitting into one another to build 
up the mysterious whole, it seems to me the sides 
to present by way of the motion picture are those 
likely to carry the most fundamental knowledge 
and the greatest reir and inspiration to the 
largest number of people. 
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‘Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


: be THE August number of The American Mercury 
Mr. Edward L. Bernays has an article entitled 
“Group Leaders of Democracy,” to which special atten. 
tion has been called by means of a circular letter sent by 
the management of The American Mercury to individuak 
who are, or who are thought to be, “Group Leaders,” jp 
the sense described by Mr. Bernays in his article. The 
article deserves attention, for as the Mercury lett, 
alluded to points out, “Mr. Bernays is recognized through. 
out the world as United States Publicist No. 1, [who] 
writes from a life-long experience in counseling Amer. 
ica’s most important individuals and organizations in their 
relations with the public. In his article he lays down the 
principles and outlines the approaches necessary for inter 
preting to the masses the system under which we have 
prospered and grown great. What he has to say deserves 
your particular attention because upon you and group 
leaders like you, rests the job of preserving our industrial 
and political democracy.” 


It is quite unlikely, so it seems to me, that Mr. Bernays 
contributed his highly suggestive article to the Mercury 
as professional writers generally do, simply as an essay, or 
thesis, on one subject out of a great number that they 
might have written about, as part of their ordinary bus- 
ness. It seems far more probable that Mr. Bernays 
article is part and parcel of the program suggested by him 
in the article, a program of reaching and influencing the 
comparatively small yet supposedly very powerful indi- 
viduals, the “group leaders” of the country, who in tum 
influence and at times directly lead the masses of the 
nation. And that program is one item, | think, in a vast 
debate, a gigantic controversy, a tremendous battle of 
propaganda, which is now beginning to flood the United 
States, bringing us into direct and acute relations with the 
rising tide of the world revolution. 


As Mr. Bernays himself states the matter in his article, 
“Democracy—that form of government resting on the 
will of the majority, with a political and industrial struc 
ture based on individual freedom and tolerance—is under 
world-wide attack today.” And he fully indicates his 
belief that the attack on democracy is now proceeding on 
our shores, although he does not clearly indicate just what 
facts support his belief, beyond some references to Ku Klux 
Klan activities in the past and to the late Huey Long. 
Whether he is as much alarmed by the New Deal, or 
some of its aspects, as many other publicists and politicians 
profess to be can only be surmised; but at any rate his 
alarm is great, and it is particularly lively over what 
seems to him to be the ominous fact that the signs and 
portents of the anti-democratic movement have aroused 
scant notice and little opposition on the part of the great 
masses of the people. 


Before proceeding to indicate what he thinks might be 
done to arouse the people in defence of democracy, Mr. 
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Bernays very properly asks himself the fundamental ques- 
tion, “Is democracy worth preserving?” His answer is a 
stron afirmation. “Democracy is the only system we 
know that permits us to harness the complicated techno- 

“.4) and economic civilization which modern science 
and invention and ingenuity have created for us, without 
the dangers to our liberties that are inherent in other 
forms of government.” 

There are, Mr. Bernays allows, obvious injustices 
and inadequacies in “our present social and economic 
gt-up. Our social vision, thinking and planning have 
not progressed as rapidly as have our rapid technological 
improvements. “Nevertheless there has never in the 
history of mankind been any other system able to 
produce and distribute so much consumable wealth and 
national income, in which the standard of living for 
the average man was so high. It is not a choice of perfec- 
tion versus democracy. Nothing human can be perfect.” 

The problem, then, as Mr. Bernays sees it, is how best 
can we safeguard “both our basic political and social 
system and the private enterprise tied up with it.” That 
indeed is only one of many burning questions, but Mr. 
Bernays turns aside at this most interesting point, saying 
that he will not “attempt at this time to supply the par- 
ticular method which is to be utilized,” but will confine 
himself to laying out the approach. He does not tell us 
his own opinion as to whether the safe and sound reform 
of traditional American political, economic and social 
processes will best serve to preserve its fundamental values, 
or whether reform movements should be abandoned, and 
a full return made to the predominance of those methods 
which prevailed, by and large, since the Civil War until 
quite lately. The rest of Mr. Bernays’ article is devoted 
to an authoritative analysis of the multitudinous groups, 
organized societies and leagues, in business, labor, the 
professions, farming, women’s clubs, and so forth, whose 
leaders, in his view, are the most potent factors in the 
formation of public opinion. In order to preserve democ- 
racy, these leaders of groups must be found and won over 
tothe program. .. . 

Yes, Mr. Bernays, but whose program? What is the 
program? Recently, Mr. Bernays tells us, “efforts have 
been made to bring about a closer understanding between 
American industry and the great mass of the American 
people.” Apparently, however, these efforts have depended 
upon “mass media’’—great advertising methods, no doubt, 
by print and radio and motion picture. But Mr. Bernays 
thinks that much more effective work may be done by 
reaching the group leaders; so, apparently, the great move- 
ment to save democracy should be made and directed by 
business”; for, says Mr. Bernays, the problem is for 
business first to make itself, its motives and action, clear 
to the leaders, to win leader support—and then to seek 
broad public support through projecting this leader ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


Well, I can only hope that business will do its honest 
best—for it is the deep-seated suspicion and dread of 
business ethics, of the business spirit undirected and 
uninspired by higher ideals, that is causing the decay of 
trust in what is called democracy. 
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Communications 


PLAINT OF A CATHOLIC MOTHER 
Washington, D. C. 
O the Editors: May I add a few paragraphs to the 
“Plaint of a Catholic Mother” and the communica- 
tions that followed it in your publication? To leave the 
subject as it now stands, discussed in so limited a way, 
I feel, might easily do harm. Not all the more prominent 
causes—real or alleged—of birth contre! have been men- 
tioned, and the truly terrifying results of all of them put 
together have scarcely been hinted at. One cause—by no 
means the most far-reaching one—has been emphasized, | 
namely, social ostracism or even the displeasure of near 
kin and friends. ‘Two others, the economic and that of 
health, have at least been mentioned. Both, by the way, 
are also mentioned in the encyclical of Pius XI on mar- 
riage. Neither are new in our day. Nor it is unknown 
that other than sick people restrict their families and that 
the wealthy ones restrict theirs more than do the poor. 
Other causes of some consequence are professional and 
social interest—the desire for companionship of the oppo- ‘ 
site sex, but without sacrificing one’s job or halting the 
climb up the social ladder. Not to be overlooked either is 
the oft-alleged fact that one or two children can be 
trained better than can a larger number. And, particu- 
larly in this day of a pleasure philosophy of life, of a lack 
of self denial, of self-discipline and self-control, must the 
highly important cause of selfish pleasure not be passed by. 
Of what the results of this combination of causes are in 
our country we were recently given some inkling by the 
report to the President of the Resources Committee. 
The report says that this country now sees the shadow 
of decline hovering on the horizon. The majority re- 
port says that the decline will set in by 1980; the 
minority report says it will set in by 1955 and that by 
1980 we will have already slipped backward from our 
1955 population by 10,000,000. 


But even these terrifying figures give us no true picture \] 
of the havoc that is actually being wrought by birth ) 
restriction in vast sections of our population. Insofar as 
natural increase is concerned, our large cities are already 
rapidly declining. According to two government statis- 
ticians, O. E. Baker and T. B. Manny, our cities of 
100,000 population and over are only having two-thirds 
enough children to keep their populations at their present 
levels, and those ranging from 2,500 to 100,000 have 
from ten to twenty percent too few to hold their present 
levels. In other words, were it not for the higher birth i 
rate of our village and farm families, we would already be 
on the speedy road to decline. 

Our future urban prospects are stated as follows by 
the above-quoted statisticians: 

“Ten adults in the large cities are now having about . 
seven children. If the birth rate falls no further, these Ny 
seven will have less than five children, and these five will ] 
have less than three and a half. Three generations, or a 
century, and such a population, if this trend continues, 
will have fallen to one-third the present level.” | 
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It is worth observing that many of our larger cities 
have a high percentage of Catholics. And there is no 
question that the birth rate in great numbers of our urban 
parishes is far below that of our rural parishes, and far 
below what is considered normal. A year or so ago one 
pastor reported an average of 1.7 children per family in 
his parish; another reported 1.1. It takes an average of 
more than 3.0 to keep a population up even to its present 
number. And not only are individual parishes, but whole 
dioceses showing the effects of this blight of our day. 
Diocese after diocese in the more highly urbanized parts 
of the country is showing a drop in the enrollments in the 
lower grades of parish schools. Speaking of the surveys 
regularly made of Catholic elementary school enroll- 
ments, the author of an article appearing in Columbia, 
August, 1937, stated: 

“Up to 1930, surveys showed an increase from biennium 
to biennium. Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease 
in the elementary school enrollment as follows: 1930 to 
1932 the loss was 1.3 percent, 1932 to 1934 1.5 percent, 
and . . . 1934 to 1936 2.6 percent.” Reports for indi- 
vidual dioceses bear this out. The Superintendent of 
Schools of the Diocese of Hartford in his report referred 
to the total loss in all types of schools, public and pri- 
vate, in the state of Connecticut between 1927 and 1936 
and significantly remarked, “The eight-year decrease is 
equivalent to the wiping out of eight towns in the state.” 


Nor does the United States stand alone. The whole 
Western World is showing the effects of this modern 
scourge. France for some time has been trying to stem 
the plague. Germany and Italy have followed suit and 
with some success. England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are now frantically enlisting the help of the govern- 
ment to stop their dwindling population. An English- 
man of no mean standing spoke publicly the other day of 
England and Wales having a probable population of 
4,626,000 a century hence. The Swedish situation is per- 
haps the worst of all. And Dr. Mydal, noted Swedish 
population authority, does not mince words either about 
the facts or their causes. The United States government 
has given the matter no practical attention. When, and 
if, it does, it will find out that it is far easier to start a 
torrent than it is to stop it. 


Nor does this evil stand alone. As might well be ex- 
pected, it is accompanied by the other evils pointed to by 
Pope Pius, notably the hideous crime of abortion. And 
perhaps euthanasia is just around the corner. When in a 
few decades a small youthful population will find itself 
burdened with a large senile population, will the old 
pagan practice of getting ride of the old people be revived ? 
We wonder. 

We wonder also whether national or racial suicide 
is less dishonorable than individual self-destruction. 
We wonder whether the white race is doomed, whether 
the hardier yellow man will supplant it in leadership. 
We wonder whether the parents of two or three chil- 
dren—other things being equal—hope for anything like 
the same reward that the parents of two or three times 
that number may justly hope for. 

Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
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The Stage €§ Screen 


The Summer Theatres 


he THE summer theatres mark a_ renaissance ¢ 
the American drama, or are they a last despergy 
attempt to stem the victorious onrush of the Movies? 
The first is believed by the optimists, the second by th 
pessimists. But most of us who have followed th 
return of the theatre to July and August barnstorming 
will agree with neither. The summer theatres have thei 
uses, as they have their limitations, but they will not say 
the theatre. This must be done by the American dram, 
tist, and to be frank, he isn’t at present particularly we 
served by the summer playhouses. Of course there are, 
few which have admirable companies, but even these cap. 
not do justice to a new play in a week’s rehearsal. It 
possible to give an adequate performance of a play the 
has already been done, in which the cutting and change 
have been executed and the business set, but for a ney 
play the dice are loaded against the author. Indeed jt 
will be better for a playwright to steer well clear g 
allowing his script to have a summer production, unley 
he can choose his cast and have at least two weeks’ » 
hearsal. Far from aiding him by showing him the fauls 
of his play, it will discourage him by adding faults whic 
are not there, and if a producer sees the play, unless hej 
exceedingly intelligent, he will be unable to divorce th 
faults of the play from the faults of the acting. No. Th 
summer theatre is rarely a boon to the American dramatist 


What then are the real uses of summer theatres! 
In the first place they do give actors a chance to at, 
indeed the only chance many of them have today. And 
they do give producers a chance to see them act, and be 
cause of this some of them are engaged for Broadway ani 
even for Hollywood. Some of the direction the actos 
receive is none too skilful, but some of it is admirable 
that is as admirable as it is possible to be in the limited 
rehearsal period. Then again these theatres do bring th 
drama to places where for the last twenty years it ha 
been but a name; they do in a limited manner create new 
theatre-goers ; that is, where the performances are not t# 
amateurish, and drive potential theatre-goers back to th 
movies. But in theatres like those at Skowhegan, ani 
Westport, and Newport, and a half a dozen others, per 
formances are given which often are fully the equal d 
those given of the same plays on Broadway. Such the 
atres are doing an invaluable work in spreading the lov 
of the spoken drama. 


Yet a summer theatre to do what it really might d 
ought to be an endowed institution. Only through loal 
pride can its work be made truly artistic and vital. 
sufficient funds could be raised in a community to allow 
actors to rehearse their plays for three weeks befor 
putting them on, something vital might be accomplishel 
It is up to the communities where these theatres are 
make of them something more than a mere experimett 
If committees of local residents were formed to rai 
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for the summer season, and if the players were 
d and rehearsed in the plays in the spring in New 
York, the summer theatre would become a very different 


| grt of a thing from what it is at present. And yet when 


all is said and done what is really of importance is the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the players, most of them in their 
twenties. It shows that the theatre is still able to appeal 
to youth, and when youth cries “Yes,” the “Noes” of the 
pessimists will be carried away on the wind! 

GRENVILLE VERNON. 


“Come On and Hear; Come On and Hear” 


F YOU can overlook the plot (and it’s quite easy to 

disregard an inane plot that has to do with very 
stubborn Alice Faye, who loves hot-headed ‘Tyrone 
Power, but marries too, too noble Don Ameche, who in 
turn realizes years later that Alice still loves Tyrone, and 
so he says to her, “Go somewhere and get a cheap 
divorce”), if you can overlook this twiddle-twaddle, 
you'll have a swell time at “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 
Just sit back, try to forget the story and enjoy Irving Ber- 
lin’s music, which is really the hero of the picture anyway. 
And you get your money’s worth of Mr. Berlin’s tunes 
from the very beginning, when Tyrone Power’s orchestra 
first plays “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” in Dirty Eddie’s 
Place, until the closing number, when he and his gang 
do a grand finale at Carnegie Hall. There’s something 
nostalgic about the whole affair, something that gets under 
your skin when the orchestra swings into “Everybody’s 
Doing It,” “This Is the Life,” “Blue Skies,” “Remem- 
ber,” “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody,” “Easter Parade.” 
Of course you have to like Irving Berlin’s music to care 
for this picture at all; but that isn’t difficult. Beside the 
complete repertoire of his old numbers you get two new 
hits, “Now It Can Be Told” and “My Walking Stick,” 
plus the repeated playing of ““Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
which sounds just as good now as it did a quarter of a 
century ago when it was the rage. 


Right in keeping with Paramount’s other sugar-coated 
history lessons is ““The Texans.” This time it’s 1865, and 
the inhabitants of the Lone Star State realize that they 
have to fight for a living now instead of fighting the 
Yankees. However, the dirty dealings of the carpet- 
baggers force the Texans to make history in a big way. 
Randolph Scott finally convinces the prettiest little rebel 
of them all, Joan Bennett, that she can evade the un- 
reasonable cattle tax by driving her cattle from her ranch 
near the Mexican border to Abilene, Kansas, where the 
Tailroad is being put through. So the long exodus starts 
under Mr. Scott’s guidance, with Miss Bennett, May 
Robson (as Granna who just won’t be left at home), 
Joan’s faithful ranchers and 10,000 head of cattle going 
through deserts, rivers, fires, blizzards, sandstorms and 
enemy Indian country—all with the carpetbaggers and 
Yankee troops in hot pursuit. Of course the cattle get 
through, and Miss Bennett gets her man. The comedy 
telief of May Robson and Walter Brennan is a bit over- 
done, yet his characterization is the best in the picture. 

€ reconstruction period in Texas deserves better treat- 
ment than “The Texans.” PHILIP HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Day 
Labor Unions and Liberty 


Civil Liberties and Industrial Conflict, by Roger N. 
Baldwin and Clarence B. Randall. Cambridge: Harvard 
Uniwersity Press. $1.50. 

HIS book comprises four lectures delivered at Har- 
gre University under the Godkin Foundation. Mr. 
Baldwin is well known as the Director of American Civil 
Liberties Union, but speaks in a personal and not an 
official capacity. Mr. Randall is the vice-president of the 
Inland Steel Company, and is likewise voicing his own 
opinions, not necessarily those of his company. Each 
presents a clear, temperate and highly readable statement 
of his point of view on labor relationships, picketing, sit- 
down strikes, strike violence, and many similar matters. 
A foreword states that neither speaker saw the manuscript 
of the other, that they engaged in no public debate, and 
that the papers appear exactly as delivered. An interest- 
ing and useful book would have been made more inter- 
esting and decidedly more useful if a somewhat different 
procedure had been used. As it is, neither author directly 
meets the other’s arguments at many of the most crucial 
points. 


Both profess to believe in the democratic process and 
in the maintenance of civil liberties. Mr. Baldwin holds 
that industry is autocratically governed and that this must 
result in undermining political democracy, unless workers 
are organized in powerful unions, independent alike of 
employers and of the state, and the practice of collective 
bargaining with their unions is wholeheartedly accepted 
by the management. He contends that employers have 
used coercion and violence in their effort to prevent the 
development and recognition of unions; that such em- 
ployers together with political authorities subservient to 
them, such as Mayor Hague of Jersey City, have “long 
created in the United States areas not dissimilar to those 
under Fascist control”; and that in comparison the vio- 
lence used by strikers is a very minor problem. He cites 
figures which appear to show that “in seven months of 
major strife in 1937 alone’ twenty-four strikers were 
killed on picket lines and 490 wounded and injured. ... 
On the side of the employers or the public authorities, 
the record of 1937 shows only one person killed, a police 
officer in the aluminum strike at Alcoa, Tennessee, under 
A. F. of L. auspices. It shows only twenty persons in- 
jured among strikebreakers and officers of the law.” 
Mr. Baldwin professes to be optimistic, however, about 
the future since “the employers of the United States have 
on the whole accepted, though reluctantly, the new era of 
labor organization and collective bargaining.” Indeed he 
believes that “75 percent to 80 per cent of the employers 
in industries where labor organizers abide by the law 
[ National Labor Relations Act, etc.] without resistance,” 
an estimate which strikes this reviewer as high. As a 
result, at any rate, of this state of affairs, Mr. Baldwin 
believes we have a chance to prevent fascism in this coun- 
try and to work out our economic problems by peaceful 
process. 


Mr. Randall does not directly meet the issue of the 
significance to democracy of a complex industrial economy, 
a strong labor movement and the acceptance of collective 
bargaining. But he refers with apparent disapproval to 
the fact that the “strikes that have taken place have not 
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concerned themselves mainly with wage levels, or even 
primarily with working conditions, but have had for their 
objective the furtherance of the organization of the work- 
ers in the country into a few great systems of affiliated 
unions.” He does not deny that employers have “made 
mistakes,” but the only specific instance he cites is “‘sweat- 
shops,” which seems fairly remote from problems of the 
steel industry. The business executives in that industry 
have been “selected for their intelligence and honesty.” 
When men “bearing such responsibilities take firm posi- 
tions on controversial questions you may be sure that they 
do so because of deep conviction that what they are doing 
is right.” This is not the case with typical strike leaders, 
“whose comfortable jobs and steady incomes will be un- 
affected by the closing of the plant.” Mr. Randall’s 
chief concern is to defend against such parasites the “man 
who had a job and liked it,” who felt that he and his cor- 
porate employers ‘“‘were all working together, that before 
he finished he would be a lot nearer the top than when 
he began, and he was very certain that the curly-headed 
boy who ran to meet him when he came home at night 
would go a lot further than he had”—the man who is 
and wants to continue to be an individualist, looking out 
first for himself and the curly-headed boy. 


After commenting on such phenomena as sit-down 
strikes and mass picketing, Mr. Randall employs in con- 
nection with the recent organization and strike movement 
in our basic industries such expressions as “incipient 
anarchy” carried “one step forward in the direction of 
open revolution,” and asks: “Can we possibly be so blind 
as not to see that out of the unlicensed tyranny of such 
mob movements came the appalling destruction of all 
liberties in the dictator-governed nations of Europe?” 
Thus on the whole he regards as a manifestation of fascism 
and communism and of the abrogation of democracy that 
movement of recent years which Mr. Baldwin considers 
a bulwark against fascism and communism. 


Because Mr. Randall is so obviously a man of sincerity 
and high motives, while seeming to be a bit of a Pharisee 
in his thinking about himself and his fellow-executives in 
comparison with trade union leaders and a bit naive in 
some of his economic and political science, he is repre- 
sentative of a large section of public opinion in this 
country. He has done a great service in stating his atti- 
tude so plainly and honestly. And one would like to 
sit down and talk with him about certain things. About 
how a couple of decades ago many Britishers believed 
that Ben Tillett and Philip Snowden and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald were “carrying incipient anarchy one step for- 
ward in the direction of open revolution,” but actually 
were leading in the establishment of a strong labor move- 
ment and the acceptance of collective bargaining. And 
about how the kind of strikes which he fears seem to 
threaten to rend the fabric of society occur precisely in 
the unorganized industries where there are no strong 
unions. And about how there has never been an ex- 
tremist and violent revolution of the Left in a country 
with a strong and legally recognized labor movement, 
and about how, on the other hand, the first move of a 
fascist dictatorship is to smash the trade unions. And 
about the significance of the fact that under dictatorships 
of both the Right and the Left, regardless of the color of 
shirt they wear, where there are no genuinely free work- 
ers’ organizations, independent alike of employers and of 
the state, there are presently no churches left free to 
proclaim and practise the Christian faith. A. J. MUSTE. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Communism and Man, by F. J. Sheed. New York 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

HE times are gone when Catholic authors, di 

Communism, merely inveigh against Antichrig 
Modern writers like Sheed do not indulge in so easy a 
emotional reaction; they honestly try to understand th 
motives of Marxism and are willing to give it fj 
criticism. 

This small and popular book captivates the reader 
its sincerity in setting forth the ideas of Karl Marx ay 
claiming that at least they have helped to clarify the a 
nomic situation. No doubt Sheed knows his Marx ay 
offers a good popular analysis of his chief ideas. }j 
principal objection to Marxism is a philosophical one; 
rightly claims Marx’s trivial conception of human natyp 
lies at the root of his major errors. 

Strangely enough the author is more interested in th 
sociological than in the metaphysical side of Marxism agj 
too often meets its pretensions halfway. He overraty 
the relationship of Marxism with the social ideas in th 
Papal “labor” encyclicals. And in repudiating th 
atheistic background of Marxism, Sheed is not as emphat 
as one might wish him to be. Communism is not on} 
“constructed and carried out without reference to God’, 
in fact it repudiates religion with contempt and subst. 
tutes for it a fool’s paradise in the shape of a pseudo 
religious myth. 

Seeking this utopia the Communist, in addition to hs 
striving after social justice, endangers all personal liberty, 
advocates blasphemy, promotes upheavals and terrorism 
Christian criticism should focus its attention upon maix 
taining the value of every single human soul, upon th 
sanctity of human life and the strict relativity of am 
merely earthly goal. 

C. O. CLEVELAND, 


A Southerner Discovers the South, by Jonathan Danieh, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


a DANIELS is a son of Josephus Daniel 
a life resident of Raleigh, N. C., and editor of th 
Raleigh News and Observer. The trip he describes in 
this book was intelligently planned, and the author mat 
good use along the way of the opportunities open to him 
through his family, his profession and his nature, to st 
colorful and significant things and speak with interesting 
and important persons—many of them important becaut 
of their power, such as governors, state and federal at 
ministrators, educators, business and union leaders, an 
others because they symbolize whole classes of shat 
croppers or mill hands or dispossessed Negroes. The put 
pose of the trip was evidently to see Southerners and n0t 
to instruct them, and the book describes the South to u 
and does not propose a scheme for its rehabilitation. 
The prose does not swing along in the reading, afd 
the book gathers interest somewhat slowly. But by th 
time the writer has gone through the TVA and reached 
the “delta” of the Mississippi (below Memphis; not New 
Orleans) and has driven into the real deep South, th 
cumulative effectiveness is great, and the interest, pr 
haps in part because that country is less familiar 
the nearer South, is very high. : 
There are essays, or interviews, or good reportorid 
sketches covering Arlington, Williamsburg, the Caroli 
mills, TVA, the Dyess and Hillhouse rehabilitation pro} 
ects and the great plantation of the Delta and Pine 
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Company ; Natchez, Vicksburg, Louisiana and Louisiana 
tics; the Gulf, Birmingham, Atlanta, Charleston, 
Dr. Herty’s Pulp and Paper Laboratory, Raleigh and 
most of the places in between. More important are the 
Mr. Daniels conversed with so engagingly at 
wery stop. Of course a description of all these involves 
interpretation. The interpretation is always liberal, bar- 
ren of any ideology, secular, and skeptical of simplicity 
of explanation. This lack of positive judgment makes 
the book somewhat vague and inconclusive, if not un- 
fnished. ‘The purpose it serves is to make us see the 
South, see the symptoms of its problems, which are so 
enormous, and have at least a passive sympathy for the 
e, white and black—all, Mr. Daniels believes, in 
the same boat. It is possible that the author is suspending 
his social and economic judgment, because one question 
frequently recurs in his book: “It is the old controversy 
between those who believe that the people must be ruled 
by law and those who believe that if the people have a 
chance to make an intelligent choice their choice will be 
intelligent.” Mr. Daniels is certainly the kind of man 
inclined to favor the method of choice (as, by the way, 
he tells us Mr. Lilienthal is more than inclined, as con- 
trasted with Mr. A. E. Morgan), but he apparently waits 
until the South is offered a choice before declaring him- 
self. “A Southerner Discovers the South” is an ably and 
agreeably expressed catalogue of the things a Southerner 
can wish if he has a free choice. Many of the present 
alternatives are tragic, some that are there at least poten- 
tially are magnificent. PHILIP BURNHAM. 


FICTION 
The Fishmans, by H. W. Katz. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 

HIS is a first novel written in France by a young 

German Jew of thirty who is an exile from the 
contemporary furor Teutonicus, with which, by the way, 
it does not directly deal. Perhaps the several factors of 
immaturity, poverty and banishment should be kept in 
mind while attempting to appraise in its full values this 
latest cry of self-expression from the contemporary and 
over-loaded Jewish soul. For it must be added that the 
novel has been highly praised by such German writers as 
Bruno Frank, who states that “every slight detail has 
the value of an enduring symbol,” and by Lion Feucht- 
wanger, who sees in the author “a poetic vision of life 
as a colorful fairy story which, at its best, achieves the 
artistry and wisdom of a Hans Christian Andersen tale.” 
The book, moreover, has won the recognition of the 
Heinrich Heine Prize, awarded by a group of German 
writers now resident in France. 


It is very curious how such phrases, common to book 
reviewers and fellow authors, can tickle the reader’s 
fancy, or else stir his indignation, because they strike 
him not only as wide of the mark but planted about ten 
miles away from it. This prize novel may have many 
Virtues, especially in the original, but “artistry” is about 
the last word I would have employed in reference to it, 
unless “poetic vision of life” be counted as almost as bad 
a howler in the same connection. In fact, here is not a 
novel at all, as we understand the term, but a string of 
tecitals and reminiscences, loosely linked together, and 
most of them sordid and painful in the extreme. As the 
author says himself early in his narrative: “Many stories 
were told me of the life of my grandfather Fishman, 
my grandmother, and my father Yossel in the hamlet of 
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Strody”—Strody in Galicia in the days when it was 
Austrian territory before the war, when its Jewish deni- 
zens had little worse to fear than the dull hatred and 
brutal contempt of the peasant. Far from Herr Katz’s 
vision of his youth being like a colorful Andersen fairy 
story, this whole Galician section, occupying the main 
portion of the book, seems etched in mud. The German 
winner of the Heine Prize makes his personal contribu- 
tion here to that excremental type of naturalism which 
issued from Zola, which seems only recently to have 
reached our own literature and of which (though I am 
far from being squeamish) I am getting heartily tired. 
For the motto to his novel, Herr Katz has adopted 
Hugo’s noble words in the preface to “Les Miserables”: 
“So long as there are ignorance and misery in the world, 
books of this kind cannot be useless.” Noble words in 
effect; but we suggest that all the bitterness and racial 
hardship, ‘and all the pain, in short the raw material that 
has gone into this book, might have been purged and 
purified by a certain artistry so that the novel could be 
deeply and truly useful. CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


The Youngest Disciple, by Edward Thompson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 
R. THOMPSON, author of “Burmese Silver,” 
is a novelist deeply versed in the history and re- 
ligions of India. Now he has made a judicious concoc- 
tion of much legend and little fact and re-created a 
sympathetic tale of Gotama, the founder of Buddhism. 


Of Gotama, or Buddha, little is known. His father 
seems to have been a petty tajah ruling over a small 
community on the southern border of the present-day 
Nepal and, if tradition is true, the boy exercised a prince’s 
privilege and maintained an extensive harem. His prin- 
cipal wife bore him a son but the pleasures of the world 
soon palled on Gotama and he retired to the forest to 
lead the life of a hermit. After seven years, during 
which his health was almost ruined by austerities, Gotama 
began to devote himself to long hours of meditation. The 
result was that he thought he had discovered how to 
escape the misery of rebirth and attain the ever-desired 
Nirvana, or non-being. He began to preach this new 
doctrine, that only by killing all desires can man escape 
disappointment, around Benares, and attracted thousands 
of adherents, principally because he was a kind, gentle- 
hearted man who opened up his cult to all, a contrast to 
the Brahmins who were ever caste-conscious. Buddha 
was a contemporary of Pythagoras and Confucius and 
died about 480 B. C., aged eighty years. 

Mr. Thompson has presented “The Lord” in a kindly 
light while telling the tale of a young pariah, Panchkori, 
who became a Buddhist monk and thereby secured eternal 
happiness. The book is a clear and graceful narrative 
which throws some light on a religion which today claims 
more than 100,000,000 adherents. 

Some critics have compared the shaven monks of 
Gotama with their wooden beggar bowls to the Friars of 
St. Francis who saw in voluntary poverty a remedy for 
the social injustice of medieval Italy. But there the 
analogy must stop, for Buddhism, although a creed of 
gentleness, of peace, of chastity, is rooted in a deep 
pessimism. It would have no Christian hope and the 
depressing doctrine of karma pervades its very being. 
Although one may conceive of a false sense of security in 
Gotama’s religion, in reality it has little more vigor than a 
dying orchid. MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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Read 
The LABOR LEADER 


A Weekly Newspaper 


Official organ of 
The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists 


Labor News from the Catholic 
Viewpoint 


Subscription $2 per Year 
Sample copy on request. 


191 Canal Street New York City 


25% CASH DISCOUNT SALE 


Our Great Summer Sale needs no further introductions. 
Eagerly awaited by Thousands of Booklovers, Libraries, Col- 
lectors, all over the Country, it offers unsurpassed Oppor- 
tunities for wise Book-buyers. 


Our Entire Huge and Choice Stock of Old, Rare, Second- 
hand Books, Bindings, Sets, First Editions, Americana, count- 
less other Subjects, is comprised in the Great Sale at 25% 
OFF OUR ALREADY REASONABLY MARKED PRICES ON 
CASH PURCHASES. 


BE SURE TO VISIT OUR SHOP. DO NOT MISS THIS 


OPPORTUNITY. Catalogs Free. 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, at 12th Street, New York 
Open until 9 P.M. 


A PLAY FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


WHAT A LIFE 


“The American farce-comedy of humor at its best.” 
Grenville Vernon, Tuk CoMMONWEAL. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR of fine boy, mixed, a capella 
and academy choirs. Authority on Gregorian Chant. 
Organizer of Parish orchestras and choruses. Available 
Sept. Ist. Box G14, The Commonweal. 


The Barley Fields, by Robert Nathan. New York: Alin 
A. Knopf. $3.00. 


N the note which Mr. Nathan has prefaced to & 
reprinting of five novels of ten years ago he 

challenges the ideological predilections of the lit 
moment: “Perhaps it is not necessary to prove anythj 
Perhaps it is enough to say: We lived ; and these were oy 
hopes and our worries, our joys and our fears. Thi ; 
the way we spoke, if not altogether with our tongues, x 
least with our hearts.” 

I suspect Mr. Nathan had more of a thesis in thy 
delightful stories than he knew. At any rate it is th 
element that most precisely dates them. That a certgy 
sort of Puritanism is very hard on love and the lov 
was not exactly a discovery of ten years ago, but it wy 
certainly one of the main literary preoccupations of th 
time. What was not so widely recognized was that th 
type of Puritanism is even harder on religion. That 
why Mr. Nathan’s Mr. Lewis, né Levy, who looks 
vain for “Jesus and the angels” in the heaven of pup 
salvation is a more original and a profounder figure thy 
the scared women and the shamefaced men shared wit 
so many writers of the period. 

Another secret of the enduring interest of these stotig 
is that they present real people, behaving like recognizabk 
human beings. Ideas date; human nature does not, pa. 
ticularly in the two extremes of the great things and tk 
trifles. Little Metabel of the dancing feet and the dan 
ing heart, who would not have her good-for-nothing father 
a mouse’s tail different, is an exquisite creation. So is th 
professor of Semitic languages who knew love only fron 
the poets but knew how to be a friend to the lonely chili 
who arrived too soon in the terribly orderly and domesti 
heaven. The author’s genius is especially for the odd 
but he has a quick eye for the unlooked-for in all of w 


Finally there is one thing in these stories that shoul 
command an immeasurably wider response in the next te 
years than in the last, and that is the delightful blend 
fantasy and good-tempered satire in all the telling. Th 
situation of the up-and-coming bishop who concluded thi 
only an angel would do for the archdeacon he needed, ani 
who got the angel, is only one instance. Not since Jams 
Stephens’ ‘Crock of Gold” has the present reader com 
across so delicate a brew. HELEN C. WHITE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The New International Year Book edited by Frankl. 
Vizetelly. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $6.25. 


WITH associate editors and contributors who a 
authorities in their special fields, Dr. Vizetelly again prt 
sents a compendium of the world’s progress for the pat 
year that is an invaluable adjunct to any library. 

eral unrest throughout the world marked 1937, and her 
are faithfully recorded trends as well as events of it 
portance, presented in encyclopedic form. c. N. 


The Fun of Photography, by Mario and Mabel Scachen 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Company. $3.50. 


THE WELL directed effort of this book is not to teadl 
the technology of cameras, but to stimulate the setif 
eye of camera owners, and call upon their intelligence a 
imagination in ‘“making”’—not simply “taking” —thet 
pictures. Three hundred seventy-five pictures help dnt 
home the point that the person and not the machift 
largely governs the result. A very good and helpful 

free from faddishness. P. Be 
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| PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC | 


[te Inner Forum 


OLAV LEROI, editor to the Permanent Com- 
M. mission of Catholic Editors, recently interviewed 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris on the present relations of the 
Church and State in France. As reported in the London 
Tablet the Cardinal Archbishop declared, “These rela- 
tions are very satisfactory. There is everywhere a push 
in the direction of spiritual forces. The Church enjoys 
perfect freedom. ‘The school is the only dark spot, but 
there is every hope for an improvement in this direction. 
In spite of this school conflict it must be admitted that 
the relations between Church and State are better than 
they have ever been these last thirty years.” In reply to 
the question: “What is the attitude of the Hierarchy 
towards the views that divide F rench Catholics on the 
Spanish question ?” His Eminence said, “The Hierarchy 
withholds any pronouncement of opinion on the subject. 
It remains content with trying to mitigate sufferings. 
We have done what we could to relieve the unhappy 
victims of this war.”’ Asked about the results of his policy 
of building churches in the workers’ suburbs of Paris, 
Cardinal Verdier replied, “The first result has been a 
consolidation of social peace. Then the workers, on dis- 
covering that we looked to their interests, sent their chil- 
dren to our Sunday schools. The erection of a hundred 
new churches has started an important religious move- 
ment. It is estimated that from 60,000 to 80,000 children 
owe their Christian education to this initiative. It has 
also demonstrated the vitality of Christianity. Nor 
should one forget that the erection of so many sanctuaries 
has inspired a widespread artistic effort in matters of 
architecture, sculpture, painting and mosaics.” In an- 
other place the Tablet quotes M. Le Cour-Grandmaison 
on the recent congresses of the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers and the National Catholic Federation, 
“The striking thing about these congresses is the convic- 
tion present in them that we alone, we Catholics, have 
the power to restore peace, liberty and material prosperity. 
There is a growing faith in the constructiveness of our 
teaching, a keener determination to fashion our lives upon 
that teaching in social matters as well as individual, and 
a more pronounced effort and ever-spreading confidence 
for victory in the future.” . . . Liberty in a personalist 
society was the theme of this year’s Social Week which 
was opened at Rouen, July 25, by Archbishop Pierre 
Petit de Julleville. 


Manhattenville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Courses Offered 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches 
of Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


For further Information address secretary. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Registered by the University of the 
State of New York. Non-Sectarian. 


Course: Three years. Requirement: 
Four years high school. 


Ideally located on Hudson River. 
Apply to The Director, School of Nursing 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE States island 


GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Distinctive Liberal Arts College for Young Women 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Ideally and conveniently loeated—15 from N. Y. and N. JZ. 
Ferries and Bridges 


Sisters of Congregation de Notre Dame Phone: Gibraltar 7-4343 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


- « FOR WOMEN... 
Directed by Sisters of St. Joseph 


Arts, Science, Secretarial, Music, Teacher Training, 
Social Work, Art 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Clement J. FREUND is dean of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Detroit. 

Bernard BIERMANN has just been appointed head of the School 
of Business Administration, Seattle College. 

Rev, Bonaventure SCHWINN, O.S.B., is subprior of Saint Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Atchison, nsas. 

Katherine BREGY is a Philadelphia poet, critic and lecturer. : 

Rev. A. J. MUSTE is director of the Labor Temple, New York City. 

C. 0. CLEVELAND is the pen name of a German exile. 

Cuthbert penicny is on the staff of Assumption College, Worces- 
ter, ass, 

Mary Fabyan WINDEATT is a New York poet, critic and 
Journalist. : 

Helen C. WHITE is professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Elementary and High School, Affiliated with the State University 
Complete Courses in Art, Vocal and tal Muste 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE CAMPUS, ATHLETICS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD 


Resident and Day School for Girls and Small Boys. 
Elementary, Junior and Senior Departments. College Preparatory. 
Bus service within reasonable radius. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


GIRLS* SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
WESTON 


REGIS COLLEGE “nas: 


A Catholic Institution tor Higher Edacetion of WOMEN 


Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with full powers to confer degrees. 
Standard Courses leading to the degrees Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science (Curricula in Household 
Economics and in Secretarial Science, and Social Ser- 
vice). Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Degrees “fully approved” by the University 
of the State - g New York. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Fer Catalogue Address: THE REGISTRAR 


ROSEMONT COLLECE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic Collese for the Education of Women 
by the Religious of the of the Holy Child Jesus ™ 


Incorporated under the la of the State of Poanesivenia 
power to conier Degrees in Arte and Science. with 


students. Situated eleven mils 
from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rajj. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephene Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two- aig eourse. Music, Art, Peda- 


ogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
e-Medieal. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 


Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pennsylvanis 
Accredited by 


Association of American Universities 
Competent Student Guidance 
Academic Leadership 
A Junier Year Abroad 
Honors Courses 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economic 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Mount Mary College 


for Women 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame 


Edward A.' Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President 


For information address 
THE DEAN 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
DEGREBS: 

Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 


Music, Vocational Home Econom- 
ics, High School Teacher Certificate. 


iew-book 
40 minutes from Philadelphia. 


Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
4 College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominiean Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


COLLEGE OF 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Cheries Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
ceredited Institation f Higher Education 


For Information Address the Registrar. 


Mount St. Scholastica College 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
A Catholic College for Women 
Fifty Miles from Kansas City 


Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and School for Girls 
Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges ond 


Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 


Catalogues on Application 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


HALL MILITARY 


Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee 
Grand Rapids, Ohio 
e 


An Ursuline Boarding and Day 
School for Boys in the Grades 


Modern Building—400 Acre Estate— 
14 Mile River Front—Riding—Swim- 
ming—All Boys’ Sports—Resident Coach—Terms Moderate 


ADDRESS—SISTER DIRECTRESS 


VILLANOVA 


Ojai, Ventura County, California 
Conducted by The Augustinian Fathers 


Aceredited to University of California. 132 aere ranch 
ninety miles north of Los Angeles. Modern fireproof 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, golf, 
tennis, riding. Supervised week-end camping trips. 


SUMMER CAMP: JULY AND AUGUST 
Address: Rev. J. Hurtey O.S.A., Headmaster. 


MOUNT ST. MICHAEL 


Conducted by the MARIST BROTHERS 


A BOARDING ACADEMY 


and 


PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL, GRAMMAR 
and PRIMARY Departments 


LARGE CAMPUS ALL SPORTS 
Registered by N. Y. State Board of Regents 


“A Country Boarding School 
within New York City limits” 


4300 MURDOCK AVENUE 
mear 238th Street and White Plains Road, Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write for Catalogue or Call F Airbanks 4-2013 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
Six years course College pre tory 
120 Every facility for cthletics. 
The Monks of this Congregation conduet Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 


Fer further information apply to THE SEGRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL | 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL | 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Resident Chaplain 
Seven —U and Lower School 
far’ Beading Colleges and Universities 
One hundred situated in the healehful | 
Pine Belt oj Now Eacellent focilities for | 
Athletics of all kinds. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 


Select BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


Complete High, Grammar and Primary Schools 


| St. Ann’s Academy 


153 East 76th Street, New York City 


Subway Station, 77th Street Entrance 
“L” Station, 76th Street Entrance 


CONDUCTED BY THE MARIST BROTHERS 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone, BUtterfield 83-4947 


A DAY SGHOOL FOR BOYS 
Acoredited by N. Y. State ond Middle 
States Asda of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Fail Term Begins Sept. 15. Registration Now. 


Catelog on request ERNEST GRREMWOOD, Headmaster 
72 Park Ave., New York. Bet. 38th and 39th Sts. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


“qa dictionary of living English answering any reasonable demand.” 


MACMILLAN’S 


The most serviceable 


MODERN 


ready-reference dictionary 


DICTIONARY 


ever devised 


“Without an equal” 


“For the busy man or woman here is a 
book without an equal. It is a complete 
dictionary of words, names and places. 
It is a lexicon, a biographical dictionary 
and a gazetteer. It contains foreign 
phrases, abbreviations and even the alpha- 
betical branches of our government. You 
do not have to look in different parts for 
the different kinds of information but 
find it all in straightaway alphabetical or- 
der as if it were a mere dictionary of 
words. 


“It is a complete dictionary in the sense 
that it has not only the pronunciation but 
the derivation of words, and this import- 
ant etymological information is what the 
ordinary small dictionary leaves out. 
“In the names of persons it is quite com- 
plete, having all the Alexanders and 
Caesars of history up to Sinclair Lewis. 
. .. If you are trying to be a classical 
scholar it will serve you; and if you are 
just reading the daily paper you will find 
that it has not left you out. 
“Regarding places, it will give you the 
population of Eau Claire or Oshkosh, 
or Ecuador or Rangoon. It has only the 
most essential facts regarding places and 
people; if you want more extensive infor- 
mation your proper reference is an ency- 
clopedia.” 

—Chas. D. Stewart, Milwaukee Journal 


“offering really amazing value” 


“Admirably arranged, and offering really 
amazing value for the small price for 
which it sells.” 

= —The Hartford Courant 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Why it is the most serviceable: 
1—It supplies the widest range of information 


It supplies a wider range of information on words and phrases and on geographical, 
biographical, Biblical, mythological, etc., items than any other ready-reference 
dictionary for the same class of users—over 140,000 entries in all. In it are to 
be found idiomatic phrases, slang, colloquialisms, abbreviations, etc.—in fact all 
the items that cause trouble but which are not all covered in the average ready- 
reference dictionary. It is the best equipped to meet all the needs of the user, 


2—It is the easiest to read 


It has the largest and clearest type of any ready-reference dictionary of comparable 
size—1,466 large pages. The type page is a triumph of designing because it affords 
a ae for every word and line and at the same time contains a large number 
of entries. 


3—It has the simplest arrangement 


It has been designed to make it easy for the user to get the information he seeks, In 
it, all items of information are brought together in a single unified alphabetical 
arrangement—they are not split up and hidden away in appendices and special gee 
tions. As a result, no matter what item the user seeks he can easily find it in its 
proper alphabetical place in the single letter-by-letter progression. 


4—Its definitions are clear 


Its definitions have been carefully written to keep within the understanding and 
range of experience of the user. It recognizes that it is the function of a dictionary 
to enlighten those who do not know. 


5—Its pronunciations are modern 


Its pronunciations are those established by the best modern usage and its diacritical 
marks are the simplest ever devised—they give the user real assistance in learning 
the pronunciations that are acceptable today. 


6—It embodies the best modern practice and scholarship 


It incorporates not only those practices that have become accepted as constituting 
the best modern usage but also the conclusions of the most noted established au- 
thorities of today. 


7—It is up-to-date 


It includes the very latest additions to the language from all sources, up to 1938. 
Among these are the new words brought in by the developments of the peacefal 
arts, the discoveries and advancements of science, the inventions of industry, the 
changing conceptions of government, the evolution of the social sciences, the wide 
spread use of the radio, and the vast expansion of the motion picture industry. In 
addition, the MODERN DICTIONARY includes native words of far-off lands which 
have become familiar to Americans by their use in newspapers, periodicals, and 
books of travel and over the radio. 


8—Its binding is wear proof 
It is sturdily bound in a special wearproof fabric which is not affected by water, 


perspiration, grease, or the acids usually found in the home, office, or school. 
cover can be washed repeatedly. 


Price, $3.00. With thumb index, $3.50 
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